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CONVENTION SAYS 
YES ON ALCOHOL; NO 
ON MEDICAL AID 


Approval was given to resolutions on 
alcohol, food for peace, and support of the 
U.N. and disarmament by the Assembly 
of the International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, Kansas City, September 
29-October 4, 1961. At the same time the 
Convention turned down a proposal that 
would support in principle legislation to 
provide health insurance for the aged 
under social security. It also rejected on 
grounds of local autonomy a resolution 
urging National City Christian Church to 
take steps toward desegregation. 


Voluntary Abstinence Urged 


The omnibus resolution on “Beverage 
Alcohol and Christian Responsibility” 
was submitted by the department of 
Christian Action and Community Service, 
UCMS. In giving its approval the Con- 
vention went on record in supporting 
“voluntary abstinence” as the better way 
of life and urged a review of the regula- 
tion of the alcohol industry. Prior to the 
Convention 286 churches in 38 states 
returned 723 questionnaires indicating 
their views on various aspects of the reso- 
lution. The department plans to make the 
approved resolution available to the 
churches for further study and action. 


On the world front the Convention 
gave unanimous endorsement to a “Food 
for Peace” resolution. Submitted by the 
- Disciples Peace Fellowship the resolution 
commended past government programs 
that provided relief, rehabilitation and 
economic assistance to friend and foe 
alike. An emergency resolution “In Sup- 
port of the United Nations and World 
Disarmament” took note of the deepen- 
ing world crisis as the result of Dag Ham- 
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VIRGINIA CLARKE JOINS 
SOCIAL ACTION STAFF 


VIRGIN A CLARK 


Mrs. Virginia M. Carke, a UCMS mis- 
sionary to the Congo since 1927, has be- 
come the administrative assistant to Mr. 
Barton Hunter, executive director of the 
department of Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service. She takes over this as- 
signment from Miss Loisanne Buchanan 
who now will devote her entire time to 
work with local and state social action 
committees. 


Mrs. Clarke went to the Congo with her 
husband, Roger T. Clarke, who was in- 
jured fatally aboard a Congo river steam- 
er in 1935. Mrs. Clarke began her service 
in the Congo at Lotumbe, where she 
worked as an evangelist and teacher of 
children in the Sunday school. Later she 
taught at the Congo Christian Institute 
near Bolenge. There she taught Bible, hy- 
giene, music, pedagogy and other subjects. 


Altogether Mrs. Clarke has been in mis- 
sionary service for 34 years. She received 
two Belgium government awards: Gold 
Medal of the Order of Leopold II (1941); 
and Gold Medal of the Royal Order of the 
Lion (1951). Born in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
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CUBAN RESETTLEMENT PLAN 
MOVES INTO HIGH GEAR 


Churches in the United States will be 
asked in the next few months to take part 
in a crash program to resettle outside of 
Florida a large share of the approximately 
100,000 Cuban refugees who have come to 
the U.S. to escape the Castro Revolution. 


A consultation by church leaders late in 
October was expected to bring forth a new 
resettlement program that would ask 
churches to help find jobs and homes for 
the refugees Until the abortive invasion 
of Cuba last spring many Cubans had 
put off resettlement plans, hoping to re- 
turn to their home land. Now with Cas- 
tro apparently firmly entrenched in power 
Cubans are looking to a future in the 
United States. This means that many of 
them will have to be resettled outside of 
Florida which up to now has carried the 
burden of ministering to the refugees. 


The Resettlement Program 


Resettlement authorities estimate that 
of the 100,000 Cuban refugees there are 
about 52,000 now living in Miami. The 
next highest concentration of refugees is 
in New York city where reports put the 
total at 25,000. There are reported to be 
10,000 in Puerto Rico and 2,500 in Costa 
Rica. Another 120,000 visa waivers are 
said to be on file in Havana. 


As of September, 1961, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish agencies had resettled 
outside of Miami about 6,500 refugees. 
About two-thirds of these were processed 
by National Catholic Welfare and the re- 
mainder by Church World Service, Inter- 
national Rescue Committee and Hebrew 
Rescue Committee. 


sin, she moved as a baby to Indianapolis. 
She has an A.B, degree from Butler Uni- 
versity and an M.A, from the College of 
Missions. 


A.M. A. BEATS LINDENWALD 4 TO@ 3 


The American Medical Association, one 
of the best organized and financed lobbies 
in Washington, brought its team to the In- 
ternational Convention at Kansas City 
where it trounced Lindenwald Christian 
Church, Hamilton, Ohio. The A.M.A. 
scored its triumph in beating down a reso- 
lution proposed by the 225 member con- 
gregation that would have endorsed in 
principle legislation to place medical care 
for the aged under the Social Security Sys- 
tem. Newspapermen covering the Conven- 
tion estimated that A.M.A. beat Linden- 
wald by 4 to 3 in the voice vote taken in 
the Assembly. 

The people of Lindenwald Christian 
Church, to put it mildly, were surprised 
at the furor they had created by preparing 
and submitting a resolution. As is the 
practice among Disciple Churches they 
studied the issues, obtained the proper 
number of signatures, and then sent their 
resolution to the International Convention 
office. They expected earnest-pro and con 
discussion of the issue by laymen and doc- 
tors. But they were not prepared to invest 
several thousands of dollars in a pre-con- 
vention campaign to defend their position 
—as delegates report the A.M.A. did. 
(Lindenwald’s budget for all outreach 
causes—home and foreign missions—was 
$1,288 for the year ending June 30, 1960. 
There is little doubt that the A.M.A. spent 
much more than this on its efforts to beat 
their resolution.) 

Among the A.M.A, lobbying activities 
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that have been tabulated up to this time 
every delegate from 


were the 
Indiana received a three page letter from 
the state medical association; delegates 
from many other states received personal 
letters, telephone calls, personal visits and 
invitations to dinner—all by local doctors 
urged on by the A.M.A. lobby. No one 
would deny the right of the A.M.A. to 
present its views to our delegates and we 
would particulariy expect medical men of 
our brotherhood to take an active interest 
in the discussion. But when these doctors 


following: 


are part of a powerful lobby that can put 
large sums of money into such an effort, 
then Disciples should realize that the na- 
ture of their deliberations at International 
Conventions has changed. And what would 
delegates to the Convention have said if 
the same pressures had been exerted by 
the AFL-CIO? 


But perhaps those of us who agreed 
with the people of Lindenwald should 
have been forewarned that Conventions 
henceforth will not be business as usual 
where the A.M.A. feels it has a stake in 
the decisions we make. It was only last 
May that the A.M.A. put its team in the 
church field for the first time and soundly 
drubbed proponents of a similar resolution 
at the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 


Pressure on Presbyterians 


The A.M.A. fielded a team with talent 
and style against the Presbyterians that 
batted and pitched with New York 
Yankee efficiency. Each voting delegate 
received a packet of materials attacking 
the social security aged-care proposal. As 
was the case with our International Con- 
vention a large number of the delegates 
also received personal letters from local 
physicians in the areas from which they 
had come. 


A.M.A.’s decision to move into the lit- 
tle league of lobbying must be dated from 
its major defeat by a church organization. 
In February 1961, despite A.M.A. pres- 
sure, the General Board of the National 
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Council of Churches unanimously sup- 
ported in principle the instrument of 
social security to make possible the pre- 
payment of health services needed in old 
age. Since then church conventions have 
not been the same. 


At a later date we will discuss the is- 
sues themselves that received all too little 
attention at Kansas City. For the pres- 
ent let us call attention to an indiscretion 
and a surprise. The indiscretion was com- 
mitted by the A.M.A. in “bootlegging” 
the list of delegates. They did not obtain 
the list from our International Conven- 
tion office but from some other organiza- 
tion to whom we normally grant the 
courtesy of our lists such as a railroad or 
airline. It would have been much better 
if the A.M.A. public relations men had 
come directly to the Convention office 
with their request and at the same time 
discovered the ethical ground rules for 
lobbying at a church convention. 


A.M.A. Liberalism 


The A.M.A. surprise was in the three- 
page letter prepared undoubtedly by their 
public relations people. The surprise ele- 
ment was that the A.M.A. which for two- 
and-three-quarters pages had decried 
“socialism,” big government, and other 
evils designed to rob man of his freedom 
should end up with a quotation from 
Plato-the original communist. The quota- 
tion itself was quite appropriate but the | 
streak of liberalism in the A.M.A. that 
would quote a “communist” in the defense 
of freedom had so far escaped us. 


Before A.M.A. public relations people 
prepare their next letter for circulation. 
to church delegates they may want to read _ 
“A History of Political Theory” by’ 
George H. Sabine, one of the country’s 
most respected political scientists. Dr.. 
Sabine says: “Plato’s communism takes: 
two main forms which meet in the aboli- 
tion of the family. The first is the pro- 
hibition of private property, whether 
houses or land or money, to the rulers: 
and the provision that they shall live in: 
barracks and have their meals at a com- 
mon table. The second is the abolition of 
a permanent monogamous sexual relation 
and the substitution of regulated breeding ou 
at the behest of the rulers for the purposes$ 
of securing the best possible offspring.’? 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER | 
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WHERE YOUR TAX DOLLAR GOES 


During the 1961 session, Congress appropriated more money for Federal expenditures than in any other year since 


the Korean War, or $96.2 billion. 


ost of this sum will be spent during the period July 1, 1961-June 30, 1962. 


This Newsletter attempts to describe the allocation of these funds: 


e The $96.2 billion total is some $12.9 billion more 
than was appropriated in. 1960. The increase reflects 
intensification of the cold war, fears of a hot war, and 
concern over unemployment and economic stagnation 
in the United States. 


Defense-Related Programs 


e 55% of the total, or $53.3 billion, is for current mili- 
tary programs. This is $6.3 billion more than was 
appropriated for similar activities in 1960. It is 19% 
more than the estimated personal income taxes to be 
paid by all taxpayers in fiscal 1962. 


The $6.3 billion increase will provide more civil de- 
fense, a 50% increase in the number of Polaris sub- 
marines on battle station by the end of 1964; a 50% 
increase in bombers on 15-minute ground alert; a 
100% increase in capacity to produce Minuteman mis- 
siles. It covers the cost of calling up thousands of 
reservists, of increasing U. S. airlift capacity by 75%, 
and antiguerrilla forces, 150%. 


e Another $5.0 billion was appropriated for veterans 
benefits; and $8.9 billion for interest on the national 
debt which is more than 80% war created. 


Thus the money allocated to the above defense-related 
activities totaled $67.2 billion in 1961, or approxi- 
mately $366 for each man, woman and child in the 
United States. And the end is not yet. Official sources 
indicate that the Atomic Energy Commission is al- 
ready asking for more money for nuclear weapons 
testing. The President announced October 26 that ex- 
penditures for national security programs “will neces- 
sarily rise next year.” 


e Allocations to the U.S. space program were increased 
83% as part of the cold-war effort to beat the Soviets 
to the moon. The space race is expected to cost $7 to 
$9 billion over the next five years. 


International Economic and Social Growth 


e $3.3 billion was provided for economic development 
and technical assistance, overseas donations of agricul- 
. 
Z 


tural commodities and refugee relief. Additional aid 
will also be provided through loans and grants of for- 
eign currencies received from the sale of some $1.2 
billion of agricultural surpluses. 


e Appropriations for all United Nations activities, in- 
cluding operations in the Congo, amounted to $212 
million or about $1.16 per capita. 


Some constructive programs were rigorously pruned by 
Congress. Congress cut the President’s request for 
funds for the new Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency by 49%; the Peace Corps budget was cut 25% ; 
international educational exchanges, 15%. Develop- 
ment grants were cut 22% —or so severely that very 
few new technical assistance programs can be under- 
taken in Africa. 


Domestic Welfare 


e Domestic welfare programs received $6.1 billion, or 
$1.3 billion more than in 1960. The increase is due 
in large part to expanded aid to the aged, intensified 
medical research, more comprehensive housing and 
urban renewal programs, and extension of temporary 
aid to dependent children of the unemployed. 


e Other aids to economic stability and growth were pro- 
vided through increasing the capital available for loans 
to small businesses, initiating a new program of loans 
and grants to areas suffering from chronic unemploy- 
ment; and providing the States with additional re- 
sources so that they could extend the duration of un- 
employment benefits. 


Non-Military Programs Face Cut 


Some welfare programs may be cut back in order to 
bring Federal spending more nearly in line with in- 
come. The anticipated deficit for the year ending June 
30, 1962 has climbed to $6.9 billion because of stepped- 
up military outlays, increased spending for farm sur- 
pluses and the growing postal deficit. The President 
is urging all agencies to reduce spending wherever 


possible. 


Il. 
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MONEY VOTED BY CONGRESS IN 1961’ 


Amount 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MILITARY SECURITY 
Defense Department: 
Military personnel..4.2° 8) 4. SS Se Se eee Bee eae oad 
Operation.and.maintenances.— = es saat career iene aac il Cea 
Procurement of equipment, including missiles and aircratt 2. ae ees 16,714, Gb 
Research, development, testing _.____...--------------_-- ee ee ert 5,255,930,00 
Military public works, including construction of missile sites -.-....__-__--------- 951,690,750 
Atomic Energy Commission, including non-military development -—----.--- 2,575,061,000 
Maritime activities, including Merchant Marine -_---.-..--...------------------------------------------- S0fo lose 
Civil Defénsege) ferme Pt ns Se os Se ee eee ee eee 308,113,000 
Emergency: defense-activities =... -.= se ee ee 8,540,800 
Acquisition of strategic materials, fiscal 1961, 1962 ____.__.__-----.--------------___-_-________- 328,163,000 
Selective Service: SyStevyy scence oes ne ee 37,426,000 
Nation alsSecurity. COUNCIL es ak... ee eee ee eee Pe re ee ee a 592,000 
Military aid, including $425 million economic aid to strategic areas ---______._____. s 2,025,000,000 
Voted in 1961 __._------_. 2. 53;387,906,686 
WOO Ui WISO ees 47,039,024,400 
VETERANS AND OTHER COSTS OF PAST WARS 
Veterans Administration and Bureau of Veterans Re-employment Rights... 4,946,652,500 
Memorials and Army cemeterial expenses =, ee 12,050,000 
Forergn=Claims«settlement. Comission 282.8 (eee. 2 646,000 
Estimated permanent appropriations for Veterans Administration ___---._.----___.-- 661,000 
Voted in [9612 =) = ee 4,960,009,500 
Voted in 1900 2. 5,491,618,550 


ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL DEBT (more than 80% war created) 


BUTE AU TOLEE UDC: LCD eset ee ee cree ea a rae ee Se 49,093,000 
Estimated permanent appropriations fominterest.on dent... 2 ee ee 8,900,000,000 
V oted,iny). 96] pet oer 8,944,093,000 


Vetedsr2 960 9,048,350,000 


FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Development, loans ses... set ne nel 8s sees a... Le Se ee 1,162,500,000 
Loans for reconstruction of Chile. 2-25". 5 3 eR Bee ee ere 100,000,000 
Development grants, including U. S7technical “assistances= =a. ae ee Be 296,600,000 
Surveysrotvinvestmentvopportunities 2 2-25 2s ee Se is eben 1,500,000 
Contingency Fund—for emergencies including some refugee relief 275,000,000 
PCC eC COND ie aa ean eee ea 30,000,000 
International educational exchange activities, and moving historic 
templessimslicy pt ani SUG AN gee ee ia 42,011,000 
Acmimetrative expenses, Of CCOnomic aid Program = sees... a ee 50,500,000 
Contributions to international programs: 
WING Techntcal“Assistancemitt 2 5c A. eee eee ee 40,000,000 
INC Childrén’s* Funds  UNICED \(. setae Gee... ee ee eee 12,000,000 
UNreconomic aid tobe Congo tmubetul to i ee a 35,000,000 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees _..... 13,350,000 
World/Lealth Oreanizationprogramse® weit bog © eee 3,400,000 
Subscription to International Development Association 61,656,000 
Investment.in;IntersAmerican:<Development: Bank _- 9). 2. pies See FP 110,000,000 
Inter-American Social and Economic Cooperation program 500,000,000 
Technical Cooperation—Organization of American States 1,500,000 
International Atomic, Energy Agency program. Ses eeeeen emis ae Oe "750.000 
INAFOsclencey program = 57 ee ee eee ert SPs 1,800,000 
Development of Indus Basin, India-Pakistan OSS 16,900,000 
Emergency famine relief abroad, largely on a government-to-government : 
basis, fiscal 1961, 1962. Includes ocean freight of about $32 million, 
fiscal “LOG WB eee Wee eas i Ag ee ek ie etl 396,553,000 
Foreign donations of agricultural commodities through voluntary aie 
agencies, fisCalsl9G0:c.. sserwenres erty hau ome | eee ea 130,834,340 
Long-termicredit)salessof: agricultural commodities|_... 2 13,000,000 
Administration of Pacific Trust Territory and of Ryukyu Islands 13,782,000 
Estimated permanent appropriations for international exchanges 397,000 
Voteditinj L9G tare? “ome, 3,309,033,340 
V otedstn 1 OC0ges 22 ee 1,720,109,460 


* See box on page 6 for discussion of other sources of funds for Federal programs. 


Percent 


55.45 % 
56.45% 


5.16% 
6.59% 


9.30% 
10.86% 


$96 BILLION VOTED BY CONGRESS IN 1961” 


MILITARY AND DEFENSE RELATED 69.9 % 


| MI . 


current military program 55.4 % 


ee en 54 


<c-sanational debt 9.3 % 
<= (over 80% war created ) 


<2 
a= 


foreign relations 3.9% 


(including non-military aid )_ <\ ae aviation 8.2% 
Wy le 
YY) YE, / 


health, education SS agriculture and 
9 * | ; (p= 
and welfare 6.3 ae NS Z natural resources 7.6% 
uN 
commerce and labor 1.9% general government 2.2% 


Where it Comes From 


* The $96 billion includes all funds appropriated by Con- 
gress during calendar 1961, regardless of whether the 
money was spent in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, 
or allocated to the year ending June 30, 1962. The break- 
down is as follows: 


Supplementals, fiscal 1961 $ 2,341,269,637 


Regular, fiscal 1962 84,265,217,636 
Permanent, fiscal 1962 9,585,753,000 
$96,192,240,273 


N29 
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FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


j 
Fiscal Year 1962 Estimate 245 Second Street, N.E. e Washington 2, D.C. 


VIII. Continued 


XI. 


XII. 


Armed Forces Dairy Program, fiscal 1960 
Agricultural donations for domestic relief, fiscal 1960 
Food and Drug Administration 
National Science Foundation 
Miscellaneous activities, including Office of Secretary, HEW ——------------ 
Housing and Home: Finance Agency 2. = 
National Capital Planning Commission and Housing Authority 
Estimated permanent appropriations, including $45 million for school 

Linch program see ee ee 


Voted in 1961 ___ 
Voted in 1960 ____- 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND SPACE 


Post Office Department, including $3.6 billion anticipated revenue __-... 
Bureau of Public Roads, in addition to $3 billion from Highway Trust 
Tec cl ee eh a RS ee ee ee eee 


Airports and aviation, 2+.) ..444..,2-605 5 2 el ee ee 
National Acronauties. and Space Administration 2 55 ee eee 
Coast Guards 22 6 ac een tren ee eee ee ie 2 
Weathers Bure aur cee a ee ea ee 
Coastaand=Geodetic: Survey ..5 te ee ee 
ineckeval Cormnrmnpnaroztnronas, (Cormbanlcern 22 
Voted in 1961 ___ 
Voted in 1960 ____. 

COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND LABOR 
Redevelopment of areas suffering from chronic unemployment ____---...- 
Commerce: Regulation of domestic and foreign commerce _______-_-___. 
SmalliBusinesssAd ministration rns 
Census Bureau and National Bureau of Standards _______ 


General administration of Department of Commerce 
Employment Offices, unemployment compensation, training 
Mediation and regulation of labor disputes 
Standards, enforcement, statistics and administration 


Labor: 


Voted in 1961 =i i 


Voted in 1960 ____. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAW 


Hederal#bureau-ot Investigation 259 = =! <2 4. ee ee ee 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
General expenses of Justice Department 
Federal Prison System 
Administration of Courts 
Bureau of Customs, Secret Service, Narcotics Control, and Tax Court 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
Commission on Civil Rights 
Estimated permanent appropriations for Secret Service 


Voted in 1961 
Voted in 1960 ___ 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Administration of territorial governments and D. C. 
Transitional grants to Alaska 


Voted in 1961 
Voted in 1960 


TOTAL 1961 
TOTAL 1960 


$ 29,764,328 
81,978,879 
27,428,000 

263,250,000 
7,794,000 
562,821,000 
1,092,000 


___54,720,000 


6,097,624,634 
4,834,503,723 


4,629,639,000 


30,407,650 
996,840,000 
1,721,295,000 
298,350,000 
121,257,000 
33,517,000 
13,229,000 


7,844,534,650 


6,301,399,900 


184,750,000 
103,668,500 
187,459,500 
88,802,000 
8,037,000 
1,135,560,500 
27,904,000 
51,143,000 


1,786,974,500 


788,074,875 


134,766,000 
66,987,000 
55,388,400 
54,618,500 
60,189,073 
80,297,000 

395,000 
926,000 
293,000 


~— 453,859,973 


402,330,645 


142,024,246 
4,838,000 
586,239,000 
658,796,500 
46,439,000 
6,000,000 


94,931,000 
41,824,438 
133,458,000 


1,714,550,184 
1,455,910,370 


—— 


$96,192,240,273 
$83,329,735,992 


6.34% 
5.80% 


8.15% 
7.56% 


1.86% 
95% 


AT% 
48% 


1.78% 
1.75% 


100.00% 
100.00% 


VI. 


VI. 


VIII. 


yer 


OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 


To 9 UN and 23 international and regional agencies for regular activities. $ 55,460,481 
United States missions to international organizations, commissions and aed 
CON Tere tices Ske menue al ae Lee 22,731,000 
UN military operations in the Middle East and Congo, JanicDecshlOGI <2) i 67,119,519 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency = s—‘CsS 2,000,000 
PilledpscarcelnmomnationvAgency, srs ye 145,805,000 
Panama Canal Zone government and operation. 23,100,000 
State Department appropriations other than above... ssssttti—CSCS™tstsSS 163,954.150 
Estimated permanent appropriations for general activities, Department 
OLE SUCRE ce ET Seo aR nN ie ae Sa ein 00 2,197,000 
Voted in 1961 482,367,150 
VOltEd in 9O0G= 2 Sew 367,933,836 
AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
Agricultural-hescarch land jiixtension Services <2. ee 295,075,000 
pomsandewaten conservation procvramSes-<% 9. 15. ey oe ee ee 445,820,000 
Doren ae wepowimachit ces menees see! OLIGO Yas POE et 312,000,000 
International Wheat Agreement, fiscal 1961, 1962 __ si(‘éCCO! 159,471,000 
Commodity Credit Corporation—restoration of capital impairment, 
Pesta les OOM meth wate 0 “To hidt ot My Se le eg dee 693,851,526 
Sale of surplus commodities for foreign currencies, fiscal 1961, 1962: 
60-70% of these proceeds will probably be used for economic grants 
GndHoctisecompurceasineg eovernments,2—) iste. seh tod wet noe J ee 2,603,451,000 
REA and Farmers Home Administration—operating expenses only (1962 
loans authorized: REA $407.5 million; FHA $323 million) 46,900,000 
PatitenOlesti oe Wasiseasitl Or agi, =n eee NN ig PUN ceed a ere, 10,000,000 
Other activities and administration, Department of Agriculture = 203,597,500 
Estimated permanent appropriations; a large percent of this sum will 
be used to remove surpluses from the market. These purchases will 
DERAORALCOELORUONLESTIG. SCT eae ee ee ee ee, ee ee 353,738,000 
Voted incl9G61) iste 5,123,904,026 
Voted 17 1 960ss 2... eee 4,013,368,748 
NATURAL RESOURCES NOT PRIMARILY AGRICULTURAL 
Rivers, harbors, flood control and river basin development __......- 976,368,880 
Boo aumcrenccian 7 mOreteenc. 2 One ani by eh) tind! © 6 7 es is oes Tee Pes 278,758,100 
Forest Service, including $68.7 million for purchase of Klamath Indian 
Pa eee Senn Sete 2S Se ee ee es ee ae eee 314,445,000 
[SPEER SERN SRS TS RSLS (oS Re eee Sayer yn Ce any are eens OPN mn See PO wePen ee Foe, wate 111,117,500 
Bureau of Mines and Federal Mine Safety Board of Review ____________-__-__---_------..---— 45,605,000 
OOO a UST ee a Uae teh wns oltre a Si emer ett il ee eek St alg. 51,826,000 
Micivtanit Vvlidlite, SET ViCe)..<..0ets Jee as eS 1) Be, 1h) oe Diet ee 678 BIG) Oem 56,021,150 
Te Or Oe oS ET ing 24 0 6) op 04 ements nc ees eer errata SS Senn 49,413,000 
Other Administrative expenditures, Department of Interior _____________________------------------ 19,397,000 
Bonneville, Southeastern and Southwestern Power Administrations ________-------.-------.. 41,646,000 
Vein’: gece: WS oo so oe aah el ee 2S eee ea I 38,203,000 
Bedera ee OVC ECON ITS SPOT eee we te BAB beets BW Peel siete Bo Ret PR 9,293,000 
Estimated permanent appropriations, allocated in large part to the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management and Fish and Wildlife Service __.--.------ -__ 140,289,000 
Voted:in 1962222 2,132,382,630 
MOLCOSIT 11 OOO wee ee 1,867,111,485 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND HOUSING 
Grants to States for dependent children, the aged, the blind, and the 


rEMMEGSU GL (Or be Rae an EL) Bp SIN el eel ecco POU Ince ee tee 2,495,964,000 
Administrative expenses and research, public assistance and social 

COCTETIE Y wee ape ee 6,739,500 
evetmoewariral disasters: fires, Hurricanes, CC. 2.2.55 21,000,000 
iirc ener ce ac 1o eee ee ee nn 72,510,000 
micutoreduesdtion ot tbemear and thevblind) 28.0. 250 et 2,245,000 
Control of juvenile delinquency _____-----__-___-_-_--__--------------------------_+------- 8,200,000 
Defense Education Act—Student loans and teaching equipment —_________---------------- 211,627,000 
WWecistance to schools'in defense areas 316,133,000 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation __________-.--------------------------------------------------------------—- 88,485,000 
Museums, art and recreational commissions, and D. C. institutions -------------- 40,794,000 
Public Health Service, including grants to the States ________________-_----------_------------ 1,299,185,000 
Indian Health, Education and Welfare 2 137,812,000 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare ___......._____--------------------------------------- 69,100,000 
Children = bureau—-salarics-and expenses .—__ e818 
erie MIC L Oe CANN Nc in aoe 
Special Milk Program, fiscal 1960, 1961 ,180, 


00% 
44% 


5.33 % 
4.82% 


2.22% 
2.24% 


$12.8 billion was provided for military personnel, or 
Bla eu)! $59 million more than the Department of Defense re- 


Nobel Peace Prize winner Lester Pearson said a few quested. Yet the request for $40 million for the new 
years ago that we prepare for peace like pygmies, but youth Peace Corps was trimmed back to $30 million. 
we prepare for war like giants. This is pointed up by Only $38 million was provided for international edu- 
the following Congressional action in 1961: cational exchanges. 

e The Department of Defense was given nearly $48 e Congress gave the President $2 billion for military 
billion for its programs; the Department of State, $324 grants to allies and economic aid to strategic areas or 
million. countries overburdened by military budgets. Only 


$296.6 million was allocated to economic grants, in- 


e Congress gave the President $453 million more than cluding U. S. technical assistance programs. 


he requested for research and development activities 


of the Department of Defense. Yet the budget for the ae 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency was held to Rid KLAR 
$2 million. The Agency had asked for $3.9 million. FOR FURTHER READING 
e $951.7 million was appropriated for military public The Big Hand in Your Pocket, Your Taxes, Your Livelihood and the 
works. No funds were provided for general aid to pub- Growing Power of the Military, FCNL, 1960, 25¢. 
lic school construction, although the Department of Hatin anisGaemne FCNL 

; ? : y, a staff study by Frances Neely, fourth 
Health, Education and Welfare has estimated that at eatin 15¢. 
least 10 million children are attending classes in Overs A Civil Defense Packet of materials, in preparation, 50¢, or, 
crowded or obsolete schools. Another 7,857 Indian Civil Defense: Shelters or Tombs?, a FCNL staff study by 
children cannot attend school at all because of the Edward F. Snyder, 15¢. 
shortage of classrooms, on Indian reservations. Al- Recognition of Communist China?, Robert P. Newman, 318 pages, 
though Congress gave the Indian Bureau $31.9 million Macmillan paperback® $1 95, 
tO help eliminate this shortage, pacne than 4,000 Indian Dear Mr. President, Proposals for a a New Foreign Policy, Harrop and 
children will still be without school facilities at the start Ruth Rrecmian, panethack aor ler tomitaeesnt soeatiisee an seme en 
of the school term in September 1962. price unknown. 


Federal Appropriations and Expenditures 


The table on pages 2-4 shows the distribution of regular, supplemental and permanent appropriations voted by Congress in 
1961. The $96 billion total includes $2.3 billion to pay obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1961, and $93.8 billion for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and ending June 30, 1962. Additional funds may be drawn from the following sources: 
(1) Unexpended balances—funds appropriated in one year and carried over to succeeding years. An estimated $78.4 billion 
was carried into fiscal 1962. (2) Further supplemental appropriations. The Administration has announced that an addi- 
tional $1.4 billion will be requested for fiscal 1962. (3) Loan funds—to finance such programs as rural electrification, Farmers 
Home Administration and veterans’ housing. These total $1.7 billion at present. (4) Contract authority by which agencies 
can make a contract before an appropriation is made. This is estimated at $.4 billion for fiscal 1962. 


In order to obtain some measure of the impact of Federal transactions on the economy, one must also take note of the trust 
funds, a non-budgetary item. These are made up of money collected by the Federal Government each year and held in trust 
for later payment to private individuals or to State and local governments, e.g. highway trust fund, unemployment and retire- 
ment trust funds. Trust fund receipts are expected to total $24.8 billion in fiscal 1962. 
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CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


marskjold’s death and the resumption of 
nuclear testing. In reaffirming support of 
the U.N. the Convention rejected the So- 
viet “Troika” principle and urged sup- 
port for a strong single Secretary-Gen- 
eral. In «ddition the resolution “recom- 
mended to the leaders of all the nations 
that the arms race be halted beginning 
at once with the prohibition of nuclear 
testing as a first step towards disarma- 
ment.” 


Health Insurance Rejected 

The resolution to endorse in principle 
legislation that would permit people to 
prepay health insurance for their retire- 
ment years under the Social Security Sys- 
tem was submitted by the Lindenwald 
Christian Church, Hamilton, Ohio. The 
Convention turned down this proposal af- 
ter heated debate in the recommendations 
committee and on the floor of the Con- 
vention. 

A unique feature of the health insur- 
ance debate was that for the first time in 
Convention history an outside organiza- 
_ tion took an active interest in a conven- 
tion resolution. The American Medical 
Association, through its state affiliates and 
individual physicians, had _ contacted 
many delegates before the convention 
urging opposition to the health insurance 
resolution. 


Health Insurance Arguments 

Opponents of the health insurance reso- 
lution argued that it might lead to “social- 
ized medicine.” They also deplored in- 
creasing dependence upon government to 
solve our problems. Supporters of the 
health insurance proposal pointed out that 
the insurance principle was the American 
way to solve medical care problems for 
most people over 65. They said that the 
Kerr-Mills formula, supported by the 
A.M.A., destroyed the personal dignity of 
older people by requiring them to take a 
pauper’s oath; and in addition was sup- 
ported out of general revenue which comes 
from compulsory taxes which all citizens 
must pay. Instead of the A.M.A. Kerr- 
Mills formula, resolution supporters gen- 
erally subscribed to the principles of the 
King-Anderson Bill, backed by President 
Kennedy, which puts health insurance 
under social security. 
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THE BLUE BGOK OF THE Jo 


HN BIRCH SOCIETY | 


“The Blue Book,” as many Americans 
now know is the “organization manual” 
of the John Birch Society. The book is 
said to be a transcript of the two-day 
monologue delivered by Robert Welch to 
eleven other men gathered at Welch’s in- 
vitation in Indianapolis in early Decem- 
ber 1958. 

The particular edition at hand includes 
forewords to the second, fourth, fifth 
printing; biographical data on Robert 
Welch; and a list of the members of The 
Council of The John Birch Society. 

In general most of what Mr. Welch 
said, or at least that part of it that is 
published in the “Blue Book,” can be 
found in the publications of professional 
anti-communists long active on the Amer- 
ican scene. His explanation for everything 
he doesn’t like, the income tax, labor 
unions, civil rights, foreign aid, the Lib- 
eral Establishment, Earl Warren, John 
Kennedy, most Protestant clergymen — 
to name just a few — is simple and 
straightforward, ‘Communist conspir- 
acy.” Communists, since 1917, have been 
more clever, more patient, more dedicated, 
more wise, than any other men, except 
that handful of anti-communists who see 
things as does Robert Welch. So he 
founded the John Birch Society to expose 
the conspiracy and stop communism. 


What Does He Say? 

On Protestant Ministers: “ ... fully 
one-third of the services in at least the 
Protestant churches of America are help- 
ing that trend (toward lack of faith) ... 
Some have merely watered down the faith 
of our fathers, and theirs, into an innocu- 
ous philosophy instead of an evangelistic 
religion. Some have converted Christiani- 
ty into a so-called ‘social gospel’. . 
which becomes in fact indistinguishable 
from advocacy of the welfare state by 
socialist politicians. And some actually 
use their pulpits to preach outright Com- 
munism, often in very thin disguise .. .” 

On John Kennedy: “. . . the amoral 
man, who has no slightest inner concern 
with right or wrong, is one of the greatest 


in church on Sunday morning, maybe even 
a Catholic church. But as a member of 
the United States Senate, running for the 
presidency, and smart enough to know 
the strong Communist support behind- 
the-scenes which he will have to get in 
order to have any chance of being nomi- 
nated in 1960, such an amoral man can 
do a tremendous amount of ball-carrying 
on behalf of the Communists’ aims here in 
the United States... . And any similarity 
of characters in this story to any living 
persons is not coincidental.” 


On Democracy: “And democracy, of 
course, in government or organization, as 
the Greeks and Romans both found out, 
and as I believe every man in this room 
clearly recognizes—democracy is merely a 
deceptive phrase, a weapon of demagog- 
uery, and a perennial fraud.” 

On organizations opposing Commu- 
nism: “Most of them, frankly, do not 
have any possibility of even enough piece- 
meal accomplishment in the total fight to 
justify the money and energy expended 
on them.” 

On civil rights: “The trouble in our 
southern states has been fomented almost 
entirely by the Communists . . . to stir up 
such bitterness between whites and blacks 
in the south that small flames of civil dis- 
order would inevitably result... . The 
whole slogan of ‘civil rights’ as used to 
make trouble in the South today, is an 
exact parallel to the slogan of ‘agrarian 
reform’ which they used in China.” 


What Does J.B.S. Do? 

Footnotes to the text of the Blue Book 
indicate that the major outline of activi- 
ties proposed in December 1959 have been 
carried out in the two years of the Socie- 
tyes lites 

1. Organized letter-writing campaigns 
to government officials and newspapers. 

2. Organizing “Front-Organizations” 
to gather petitions and sponsor news- 
paper ads, such as “Committee Against 
Summit Entanglements,” “Movement to 
Impeach Earl Warren.” 

3. Publication and distribution of lit- 
erature such as The Blue Book and 


causes of our constant retreat. ... He usu- 
ally lives up to the appearance of excellent American Opinion, and a monthly Bulle- 
morals, ... and you will usually find him tn. —L.H.D. 
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PLANNING FOR RACE 
RELATIONS SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1962 

Now is the time to make plans, or check 
plans made earlier for observance of Race 
Relations Sunday next February in your 
church and your community. Discussing 
these kinds of questions may help your 
committee in its planning: 


® Do you plan to use the Race Rela- 
tions Sunday Annual Message prepared 
by the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations of the National Council of 
Churches? Is the Message to be distrib- 
uted to the church membership? read from 
the pulpit? reproduced in the church 
paper? 

The theme of the Message for 1962 is 
“By This Shall All Men Know .. .” taken 
from John 13:35. Copies of the Message 
should be ordered from The National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. $2.00 per 100. 


Exchange of Pulpits 


6 Do you plan to have an “exchange” 
of minister, of choir, of teachers, of elders 
—across race lines? 


® Do you plan to have the church 
school classes make a special emphasis on 
racial understanding? 


@ Are you planning special studies in 
race relations for adult or youth groups? 


® Do you plan to initiate or participate 
in a community-wide observance of Race 
Relations Sunday? 


® Are you planning a book or pam- 
phlet display of race relation materials? 
You Can Do Something 


Race relations, the achievement of 


justice and equality for all men, is second © 


in importance only to the over-riding is- 
sue of achieving peace and world order. 
Race Relations Sunday provides an oppor- 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


tunity to relate our Christian faith and 
witness directly to this most important 
issue. Every church can, with a little 
imagination, courage and effort, find some 
way to bear witness to the oneness of the 
church, across racial lines. For some con- 
gregations the place of beginning may be 
the serious study by church leaders of 
such a beok as Segregation and the Bible 
by Everett Tilson (Abingdon Press, 1958) 
or The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective by Kyle Haselden (Harpers’ 
1959). 


For some other congregations Race Re- 
lations Sunday 1962 could well be the oc- 
casion to launch out into new enterprises. 
(The churches of Seattle began a city- 
wide campaign to support “open occupan- 
cy” housing on Race Relations Sunday 
1961.) 


CITIZENSHIP SEMINARS 


There are still openings for members 
of your church to attend Citizenship 
Seminar: December 4-7, 1961, 4 days at 
the U.N.; January 15-19, 1962, 5 days 
at the U.N. and Washington; February 
27-March 2, 1962 — interdenominational 
—4 days in Washington; April 1-6, 1962 
—high school International Affairs Semi- 
nar. Write: Robert Fangmeier, UCMS. 


NEWS LETT E&R Indianapolis, I 
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1177 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley 6, Calif. 
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EUROPE-USSR VISIT IS 
PLANNED FOR DISCIPLES 

Thirty ministers, laymen and laywom- 
en of the Disciples of Christ will be in- 
vited to take part in a 41-day “confer- 
ence abroad,” July 16-August 25, 1962. 
Emphasizing social concerns and meetings 
with political and religious leaders in 
Europe and the Soviet Union, the “con- 
ference abroad” will be the first of such 
endeavors sponsored by the department 
of Christian Action and Community Serv- 
ice, UCMS, in cooperation with Horizons 
Unlimited, Inc, which has planned similar 
conferences for Methodists, Baptists and 
other religious groups. 

Preliminary plans call for the “confer- 
ence” to visit Great Britain, France, Swit- 
zerland, West Germany, Berlin in East 
Germany, Denmark or Sweden and the 
Soviet Union. Meetings are being ar- 
ranged with members of parliament and 
other government leaders as well as the 
prominent religious figures in each coun- 
try. United Nations activities also will be 
on the calling list of the “conference.” 
There will be some opportunity for sight- 
seeing although the emphasis will be on 
more serious experiences, Cost of the all 
expense trip—portal to portal (New York 
to New York) will be $1650. Those in- 
terested in receiving an invitation to this 
“conference” should write for more infor- 
mation to: Robert A. Fangmeier, 222 S. 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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